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A  simple  method  for  experimentally  determining  thermodynamic  quantities  for  flow  battery  cell  re¬ 
actions  is  presented.  Equilibrium  cell  potentials,  temperature  derivatives  of  cell  potential  (d£/dT),  Gibbs 
free  energies,  and  entropies  are  reported  here  for  all-vanadium,  iron— vanadium,  and  iron— chromium 
flow  cells  with  state-of-the-art  solution  compositions.  Proof  is  given  that  formal  potentials  and  formal 
temperature  coefficients  can  be  used  with  modified  forms  of  the  Nernst  Equation  to  quantify  the  ther¬ 
modynamics  of  flow  cell  reactions  as  a  function  of  state-of-charge.  Such  empirical  quantities  can  be  used 
in  thermo-electrochemical  models  of  flow  batteries  at  the  cell  or  system  level.  In  most  cases,  the  ther¬ 
modynamic  quantities  measured  here  are  significantly  different  from  standard  values  reported  and  used 
previously  in  the  literature.  The  data  reported  here  are  also  useful  in  the  selection  of  operating  tem¬ 
peratures  for  flow  battery  systems.  Because  higher  temperatures  correspond  to  lower  equilibrium  cell 
potentials  for  the  battery  chemistries  studied  here,  it  can  be  beneficial  to  charge  a  cell  at  higher  tem¬ 
perature  and  discharge  at  lower  temperature.  Proof-of-concept  of  improved  voltage  efficiency  with  the 
use  of  such  non-isothermal  cycling  is  given  for  the  all-vanadium  redox  flow  battery,  and  the  effect  is 
shown  to  be  more  pronounced  at  lower  current  densities. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

As  worldwide  demand  for  electricity  continues  to  rise,  there  is  a 
need  for  increased  utilization  of  energy  storage  in  the  electrical  grid 
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[1].  The  use  of  energy  storage  will  improve  grid  reliability  and  ef¬ 
ficiency,  and  it  will  enable  further  incorporation  of  renewable, 
intermittent  energy  sources  such  as  wind  and  solar  power  [1,2]. 
The  redox  flow  battery  (RFB)  is  one  of  several  energy  storage 
technologies  that  are  appropriate  for  the  utility  scale.  Advantages  of 
RFBs  over  other  types  of  energy  storage  include  the  possibility  for 
millisecond  response  times,  the  direct  conversion  from  chemical  to 
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electrical  energy,  the  ability  to  be  sited  anywhere,  and  the  ability  for 
energy  content  and  power  output  to  be  scaled  independently  [3,4]. 
Accordingly,  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  research  in  RFBs  in 
recent  years.  The  work  has  mainly  been  aimed  at  improving  the 
cycling  stability  and  energy  efficiency  of  established  cell  chemis¬ 
tries  and  exploring  new  cell  chemistries  with  potentially  higher 
specific  energies  5]. 

One  approach  to  understanding  and  improving  RFB  perfor¬ 
mance  is  to  develop  cell-level  models  that  incorporate  electro¬ 
chemistry,  mass  transport,  reaction  kinetics,  and  thermodynamics. 
Such  models  have  been  developed,  with  varying  degrees  of 
complexity,  and  compared  to  experimental  results  for  all-vanadium 
[6-13],  iron-vanadium  [14],  and  iron-chromium  [15]  flow  batte¬ 
ries.  All  such  models  of  electrochemical  systems  must  account  for 
the  thermodynamics  of  the  cell  reaction  or  individual  electrode 
reactions  in  order  to  accurately  predict  the  observed,  measurable 
quantities  of  cell  potential  and  heat  output.  The  Gibbs  free  energy 
(AG)  of  the  cell  is  present  in  even  the  simplest  electrochemical 
models;  it  represents  the  maximum  net  amount  of  work  obtainable 
from  the  cell  and  is  proportional  to  cell  potential  (E)  [16].  Thermo¬ 
electrochemical  models  of  battery  cells  (those  that  incorporate  heat 
output  or  consumption  and  do  not  assume  constant  temperature) 
must  also  account  for  the  entropy  (AS)  of  the  cell  [6,17,18].  This 
quantity  represents  the  heat  output  or  consumption  of  the  cell 
under  reversible  conditions  and  is  proportional  to  dE/dT,  the  partial 
derivative  of  cell  potential  with  respect  to  temperature  (also  called 
the  “temperature  coefficient”  [19]).  (Note:  Although  temperature 
coefficients  are  partial  derivatives,  they  are  expressed  here  and  in 
some  previous  references  as  dE/dT  rather  than  dE/dT,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity.) 

In  almost  all  cases,  the  thermodynamic  quantities  that  were 
“plugged  into”  the  models  cited  above  were  from  unverified  and 
varied  sources.  In  many  cases,  the  original  sources  for  the  reported 
values  are  difficult  to  identify,  and  various  references  reported 
conflicting  values  for  the  same  species  or  electrode  reactions.  This  is 
especially  true  for  the  entropy  values,  which  have  in  some  cases 
been  estimated  by  “daisy-chaining”  the  experimental  or  calculated 
results  from  various  studies  conducted  under  different  conditions 
[20].  Furthermore,  the  quantities  used  in  the  above-cited  models 
were  usually  standard  thermodynamic  quantities,  which  assume 
standard  conditions  and  unit  activity  for  all  dissolved  species.  The 
use  of  standard  potentials  (E°),  standard  Gibbs  free  energies  (AG°), 
and  standard  entropies  (AS0)  to  model  the  electrode  reactions  or 
cell  reactions  of  flow  batteries  is  unlikely  to  produce  accurate  re¬ 
sults.  This  is  because  the  high  concentrations  of  active  redox  species 
and  supporting  electrolytes  that  are  typically  used  in  flow  batteries 
may  result  in  species  activities  that  are  far  from  unity.  Indeed, 
measured  cell  potentials  of  vanadium  redox  flow  batteries  (VRFB) 
have  differed  by  as  much  as  140  mV  from  simulated  values  that 
were  obtained  by  using  the  reported  standard  cell  potential 
[7,9,12,13,21,22].  In  one  case,  this  discrepancy  was  accounted  for  by 
incorporating  the  solution’s  proton  activity  and  the  membrane’s 
Donnan  potential  into  the  expression  for  cell  potential  [23].  How¬ 
ever,  the  two  effects  could  not  be  measured  and  verified  separately, 
and  the  analysis  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  previously 
published  standard  potential  values  were  accurate.  Several  models 
arbitrarily  applied  a  correction  factor  to  the  cell  potential  when  the 
modeled  potential  curves  did  not  match  the  experimental  ones 
[9,12-14].  Thus,  the  equilibrium  cell  potential  (along  with  its 
associated  AG)  has  effectively  become  an  additional  fitted  param¬ 
eter  rather  than  an  independently  determined  value. 

Presented  here  are  the  formal  potential  values  (E0'),  determined 
experimentally,  for  the  cell  reactions  of  aqueous  all-vanadium, 
iron— vanadium,  and  iron— chromium  flow  batteries  with  typical 
concentrations  of  active  materials  and  supporting  electrolytes.  Use 


of  the  formal  potential  [16]  for  a  specific  cell  composition  rather 
than  the  standard  potential  of  the  cell  reaction  avoids  the  need  for 
activity  coefficients  or  arbitrary  corrections  and  provides  practical 
thermodynamic  values  that  can  be  used  in  cell-  or  system-level 
models.  Additionally,  the  concept  of  a  formal  temperature  coeffi¬ 
cient  (dE0//dT)  is  introduced  here  and  measured  for  the  three  flow 
battery  chemistries.  As  shown  here  and  verified  experimentally,  the 
derivative  of  the  Nernst  Equation  with  respect  to  temperature  can 
be  used  with  the  formal  temperature  coefficient  to  determine  the 
temperature  coefficient  at  any  state-of-charge.  The  formal  potential 
and  temperature  coefficient  values  for  a  given  cell  chemistry  can  be 
easily  converted  to  the  Gibbs  free  energy  and  entropy,  respectively, 
for  use  in  thermo-electrochemical  models.  While  these  values  are 
specific  to  the  flow  battery  chemistry  and  supporting  electrolyte 
with  which  they  are  measured,  the  experimental  method  is  simple 
and  can  be  easily  replicated  to  determine  thermodynamic  values 
for  other  flow  battery  compositions.  Furthermore,  the  temperature 
coefficient  values  can  be  used  for  a  more  informed  design  of  flow 
battery  systems,  specifically  in  the  selection  of  operating  temper¬ 
ature  during  cell  charge  and  discharge.  An  example  of  such  design, 
in  which  operation  of  charge  and  discharge  at  different  tempera¬ 
tures  results  in  improved  efficiency  relative  to  isothermal  opera¬ 
tion,  is  given  with  experimental  verification. 

2.  Experimental  methods 

2.1.  Materials 

Vanadium(IV)  oxide  sulfate  (VOSO4)  hydrate  and  chromium(III) 
chloride  hexahydrate  were  used  as  received  from  Alfa  Aesar.  Iron(II) 
chloride  tetrahydrate  and  vanadium(III)  chloride  were  used  as 
received  from  Sigma-Aldrich.  An  aqueous  solution  consisting  of 
~2  M  VOSO4  and  6  M  HC1  was  prepared  and  used  for  the  all¬ 
vanadium  redox  flow  cells.  This  solution  is  referred  to  as  a  “sul¬ 
fate-chloride  mixed  electrolyte”  and  is  the  state-of-the-art  for 
VRFB  [24].  This  type  of  solution  was  chosen  for  the  present  study 
because  it  has  an  expanded  temperature  range  and  increased  sol¬ 
ubility  compared  to  chloride-free  VRFB  solutions.  An  aqueous  so¬ 
lution  of  1.25  M  FeCh,  1.25  M  VCI3,  and  2.3  M  HC1  was  prepared  for 
the  iron-vanadium  (Fe— V)  flow  cells  [25].  An  aqueous  solution  of 
1.25  M  FeCl2,  1.25  M  CrCl3,  and  2.3  M  HCl  was  prepared  for  the 
iron-chromium  (Fe-Cr)  flow  cells  [26].  The  electrolyte  solutions 
for  Fe-V  and  Fe-Cr  cells  are  called  “mixed  reactant  solutions” 
because  both  metal  ions  are  present  in  the  same  solution,  which  is 
used  on  both  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  the  cell  to  prevent 
reactant  crossover  through  the  membrane. 

Nation  117  membranes  (Ion  Power)  were  used  as  received  and 
stored  in  DI  water  at  room  temperature  for  at  least  24  h  prior  to  cell 
assembly  [27].  Neosepta  AMX  anion-exchange  membranes  (ASTOM 
Corporation)  were  used  as  received  and  stored  in  3  wt%  NaCl,  as 
directed  by  the  manufacturer.  Sigracell  GFD2.5  carbon  felt  (SGL 
Carbon)  was  placed  under  02  plasma  for  10  min  using  a  Harrick 
plasma  cleaner  immediately  prior  to  use  in  flow  cells  [28].  This 
“pre-treatment”  process  rendered  the  carbon  felt  hydrophilic. 

2.2.  Flow  cell  setup 

Flow  cell  experiments  were  performed  with  an  “acid  cell”  test 
fixture  from  Fuel  Cell  Technologies  (Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
USA).  The  current  collectors  in  this  fixture  were  made  of  Poco 
graphite  blocks  with  machined  serpentine  flow  fields  and  5-cm2 
active  area.  Pre-treated  carbon  felt  was  used  as  the  electrode  on 
each  side  of  the  cell,  and  Nation  117  or  Neosepta  AMX  was  used  as 
the  electrolyte  membrane.  Polytetrafluoroethylene  (PTFE)  sheets 
and  PTFE-coated  fiberglass  fabric  were  used  as  gaskets,  and  the 
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total  gasket  thickness  on  each  side  was  approximately  80%  of  the 
carbon  felt  thickness.  Liquid  electrolyte  flow  was  directed  into  the 
graphite  blocks  via  fluoropolymer  tubing  and  tube  fittings.  The  flow 
was  controlled  with  a  peristaltic  pump  with  Viton  tubing  attached 
to  the  fluoropolymer  fittings.  The  external  electrolyte  reservoirs 
consisted  of  glass  vials  with  PTFE-lined  caps.  During  cell  operation, 
the  reservoirs  were  supplied  with  a  constant  flow  of  argon  gas  to 
prevent  oxidation  of  active  materials.  Cell  temperature  was 
controlled  using  an  Omega  CSC232  temperature  controller  con¬ 
nected  to  a  thermocouple  and  cartridge  heaters  embedded  into  the 
cell  hardware.  The  lowest  attainable  cell  temperature  was  22  °C. 

2.3.  Electrochemical  testing 

Electrochemical  testing  of  flow  cells  was  performed  with  a  PAR 
273A  potentiostat/galvanostat.  Cell  charging,  discharging,  and 
cycling  were  performed  in  galvanostatic  mode  at  50  mA  cm-2 
(250  mA)  unless  otherwise  specified.  Liquid  flow  on  both  sides  of 
the  cell  was  10  mL  min-1  during  electrochemical  testing  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

2.4.  Measurement  of  temperature  coefficient  (dE/dT) 

The  temperature  coefficient  (partial  derivative  of  open-circuit  cell 
potential  with  respect  to  temperature)  was  measured  by  holding  the 
cell  temperature  at  22  °C,  incrementally  increasing  it  by  ~10  °C 
steps  to  80  °C,  and  lowering  it  back  down  to  room  temperature.  Each 
temperature  step  lasted  15  min.  Open-circuit  cell  potential  (OCP)  was 
measured  at  1-min  intervals  during  this  procedure  with  a  Fluke 
8845A  digital  multimeter,  which  has  6.5-digit  precision.  The  flow 
rate  on  both  sides  of  the  cell  was  maintained  at  0.1  mL  min-1  during 
dE/dT  measurement.  In  cases  where  an  electrochemical  charge  or 
discharge  preceded  dE/dT  measurement,  the  cell  was  allowed  to 
equilibrate  at  open  circuit  for  2  h  at  22  °C  and  0.1  mL  min-1  before 
raising  the  temperature.  Temperature  and  cell  OCP  data  for  a  typical 
dE/dT  measurement  is  shown  in  Fig.  1(a).  As  shown,  there  is  a  slight 
drift  downward  in  OCP,  regardless  of  cell  temperature.  This  slow  self¬ 
discharge  is  likely  due  to  active  redox  components  diffusing  through 
the  membrane.  To  correct  for  this  drift,  a  baseline  potential  profile 
was  determined  for  each  data  set  by  performing  a  2nd-order  poly¬ 
nomial  fit  to  the  OCP  vs.  time  data  at  22-24  °C  (room  temperature). 
The  resultant  baseline  potential  profile  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  1(a).  The 
baseline-corrected  potential  at  each  point  in  time  was  calculated  by 
subtracting  the  room-temperature  baseline  potential  from  the 
measured  potential  at  each  temperature  and  adding  the  22  °C  po¬ 
tential  value  (taken  just  before  the  first  temperature  increase).  The 
baseline-corrected  OCP  profile  for  the  sample  cell  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1(b).  The  corrected  OCP  at  each  temperature  step  (taken  just 
before  the  subsequent  temperature  increase)  was  plotted  vs.  tem¬ 
perature,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1(c).  A  least-squares  linear  fit  of  these  data 
was  performed,  the  slope  of  which  is  the  dE/dT  value. 

For  the  Fe— Cr  cells,  only  the  three  data  points  from  22-40  °C 
were  used  in  the  linear  fit  dE/dT  because  the  voltage  drift  at  higher 
temperatures  was  too  high  to  produce  a  linear  response,  even  after 
the  baseline  correction  was  applied.  Thus,  the  room-temperature 
baseline  correction  in  these  cases  could  not  correct  for  the  faster 
voltage  drift  at  higher  temperatures.  This  is  likely  due  to  self¬ 
discharge  of  the  cell,  which  is  more  significant  at  higher  tempera¬ 
tures.  Although  Neosepta  AMX  is  an  anion-exchange  membrane,  it 
is  likely  that  the  iron  and  chromium  cations  pass  through  the 
membrane  at  these  higher  temperatures,  resulting  in  prohibitively 
unstable  voltage.  The  membrane  has  not  been  extensively  tested  in 
flow  batteries  and  is  not  rated  for  use  at  the  higher  temperatures.  A 
similar  situation  was  encountered  with  Nafion-loaded  VRFB  cells  at 
OCP  above  1.42  V  or  below  1.26  V.  In  these  cases,  only  the  data 
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Fig.  1.  Data  and  analysis  for  a  typical  dE/dT  measurement  (VRFB  cell  at  13.3%  state-of- 
charge).  (a)  Measured  cell  temperature  and  open-circuit  cell  potential  (OCP)  vs.  time 
during  incremental  changes  in  set  temperature.  Also  shown  is  the  baseline  voltage 
profile  (dotted  black  line),  determined  by  a  2nd-order  polynomial  fit  of  the  22  °C  OCP 
vs.  time  data,  (b)  Baseline-corrected  OCP  vs.  time,  (c)  Baseline-corrected  OCP  (markers) 
vs.  temperature  with  least-squares  linear  fit  (dotted  line). 

points  from  22-50  °C  were  used  in  the  linear  fit.  This  is  a  somewhat 
expected  result  as  Nafion  is  a  cation-exchange  membrane,  allowing 
the  various  vanadium  cations  to  pass  through  it.  The  measured  d E/ 
dT  values  of  the  cells  in  question  may  be  valid  at  higher  tempera¬ 
tures  given  that  a  linear  OCP-temperature  response  was  observed 
over  the  range  22-80  °C  in  other  cells.  Flowever,  this  cannot  be 
stated  with  certainty  because  of  inability  to  measure  reliable, 
constant  dE/dT  values  for  the  cells  in  question  at  higher  tempera¬ 
tures  using  this  method. 

3.  Results  and  discussion 

3.1.  All-vanadium  (VRFB)  cells 

3.1.1.  Cell  reactions  and  published  thermodynamic  data 

The  half-cell  reaction  on  the  negative  electrode  side  of  a  VRFB  is: 

V2+  <_>  v3+  +  e~  (1) 

The  forward  direction  of  this  reaction,  and  all  subsequent  re¬ 
actions  as  expressed  in  this  text,  occurs  during  cell  discharge. 
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Table  1 

Published  thermodynamic  quantities  for  the  negative  electrode  reaction  of  the  all-vanadium  redox  flow  battery  (VRFB).  AG°  values  are  in  kj  mol-1  and  E°  values  are  in  volts  vs. 
SHE  (standard  hydrogen  electrode). 


Source 

Year 

ACj?  of  V3+ 

A Cj?  of  V2+ 

AG°  of  half-cell  reaction 

E°  of  half-cell  reaction 

Remarks 

Jones  and  Colvin  [33] 

1944 

N/A 

N/A 

24.6 

-0.255 

Experimentally  determined 

Pourbaix  book  [31] 

1966 

-251.4 

-227 

24.6 

-0.255 

Compiled  from  various  references 

Hill  et  al.  review  [20] 

1971 

-242 

-218 

24 

-0.249 

Calculated  from  various  references 

Post  and  Robins  [30] 

1976 

-251 

-227 

24.7 

-0.256 

Compiled  from  various  references 

Bard  et  al.  book  [29] 

1985 

-251.3 

-218 

33.3 

-0.345 

Compiled  from  various  references 

Bratsch  tables  [32] 

1989 

N/A 

N/A 

24.6 

-0.255 

Compiled  from  various  references 

Table  1  contains  the  standard  Gibbs  free  energy  of  formation  (A Gj?) 
for  the  two  vanadium  species,  culled  from  various  publications 
[20,29-31],  along  with  the  AG°  and  F°  of  the  half-cell  reduction 
reaction  calculated  from  these  values.  In  some  cases,  AG°  or  E°  of 
this  half-cell  reaction  were  reported  directly  [32,33].  As  is  evident 
in  the  table,  some  of  the  reported  values  from  comprehensive  ta¬ 
bles  of  thermodynamic  data  have  been  taken  directly  from  previous 
references  in  the  table.  This  is  also  true  for  subsequent  tables  of 
published  data  given  here.  While  there  is  general  agreement  among 
these  AG°  values,  with  some  slight  variation,  Table  2  shows  that 
there  is  no  agreement  over  the  corresponding  AS0  and  d£°/dT 
values.  Most  values  were  estimated  by  “daisy-chaining”  values 
from  other  reactions  [20,29]  or  are  from  unspecified  original 
sources  [6]. 

The  half-cell  reaction  on  the  positive  electrode  side  of  a  VRFB  is: 

V02+  +  2H+  +  e~  <-►  V02+  +  H20  (2) 

The  standard  Gibbs  free  energy  of  formation  (A Gj?)  for  these  two 
vanadium  species,  along  with  the  AG°  and  E°  values  for  reduction  in 
the  half-cell,  are  given  in  Table  3  [20,29,31,32,34-37].  Calculation  of 
the  half-cell  AG°  accounts  for  the  A G°  of  the  H2O  molecule  involved 
in  the  reaction  (-237.14  kj  mol-1  as  reported  in  Dean  and  Lange 
[38]).  As  shown,  there  is  good  agreement  among  the  values  in 
Table  3.  In  contrast,  the  entropy  values  for  Reaction  2,  shown  in 
Table  4,  are  grouped  around  two  significantly  different 
values,  -87  J  mol-1  K-1  [32,34,35]  and  -20  J  mol-1  K-1 
[20,29,36,37].  Evidently,  the  former  values  were  calculated  without 
accounting  for  the  5°  value  of  H20,  which  is  69.95  J  mol-1 I<-1  [38]. 
Thus,  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  entropy  values 
around  -20  J  mor1  K-1  are  more  accurate.  However,  there  is  little 
experimental  evidence  to  support  this  or  to  provide  a  more  precise 
value. 

The  full-cell  VRFB  reaction  is  obtained  by  combining  Equations 

(1)  and  (2): 

V2+  +  V02+  +2  H+^V3+  +  V02+  +H20  (3) 

The  standard  thermodynamic  values  of  the  full  cell  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  subtracting  the  standard  values  of  the  negative  side  from 
those  of  the  positive  side.  The  standard  thermodynamic  values  for 
the  full  VRFB  cell  from  various  published  sources  are  shown  in 
Table  5.  The  reported  standard  cell  potential  E°  varies  from  1.25  V  to 
1.34  V,  and  reported  dE°/dT  values  are  either  -1.2  or  -2.4  mV  I<-1. 


There  is  only  one  known  previous  study  in  which  an  experimental 
dE/dT  was  given  for  a  VRFB  21].  The  authors  claimed  that  dE/dT 
was  measured  at  a  state-of-charge  corresponding  to  the  standard 
cell  potential,  but  the  resultant  value  of  -1.62  mV  I<-1  does  not 
agree  with  either  of  the  previously  reported  values. 

The  large  amount  of  variation  in  standard  thermodynamic 
values  that  have  been  reported  for  the  VRFB  half-cell  and  full-cell 
reactions  underscores  the  need  for  empirical  values  that  are 
measured  with  relevant  cell  compositions.  Use  of  the  reported 
values  for  standard  Gibbs  free  energy  and  entropy,  along  with  the 
corresponding  OCP  and  temperature  coefficient  values,  in  flow 
battery  models  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  accurate  results.  As 
mentioned  above,  several  flow  battery  models  arbitrarily  applied  a 
correction  factor  to  the  cell  potential  when  the  modeled  curves  did 
not  match  the  experimental  ones  [9,12—14].  In  one  case,  a  non- 
isothermal  model  of  a  flow  battery  used  inconsistent  values  for 
A5  and  dE/dT  [6]  because  the  values  were  obtained  from  multiple 
references  [29,32  that  reported  conflicting  values.  As  demon¬ 
strated  below,  a  simpler  and  more  straightforward  approach  is  to 
use  empirical  formal  potentials  to  obtain  the  various  thermody¬ 
namic  quantities  for  specific  cell  chemistries. 


3 A. 2.  Nernst  Equation  with  formal  potential 

The  Nernst  Equation  [16]  can  be  applied  to  the  full-cell  VRFB 
reaction  (Equation  (3),  for  which  n  =  1  equiv  mol-1)  to  obtain  an 
expression  for  the  equilibrium  cell  potential,  or  OCP  (the  potential 
at  zero  net  current  flow): 


E  =  E°  1  RT\n(' av2+'aVQ2+'(aH+ 

F  l  Qy3+  •  ClyQ2+ 


(4) 


where  E  is  the  measured  OCP  in  units  of  volts,  R  is  the  universal  gas 
constant  (8.3145  J  mol-1  I<-1),  T  is  temperature  in  Kelvin,  F  is  the 
Faraday  constant  (96485  C  equiv-1),  and  a/<  is  the  activity  of  species 
k  in  solution  (unitless).  The  solutions  are  assumed  to  exhibit  ideal 
behavior  despite  the  ionic  nature  of  the  active  species.  Thus,  each 
activity  value  can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  activity  coefficient  7 
(unitless),  species  concentration  (bracketed  terms  in  mol  L-1),  and 
standard  concentration  c°  (constant  value  in  mol  L-1): 
ak  =  7 k '  M/c°.  The  activity  coefficients  are  assumed  to  be  constant 
over  the  full  range  of  state-of-charge.  A  separate  logarithmic  term 
comprising  the  constants  (activity  coefficients  and  standard 


Table  2 

Published  thermodynamic  quantities  for  the  negative  electrode  reaction  of  the  VRFB.  S°  values  are  in  J  mol1  K_1  and  d£°/dr  values  are  in  mV  K1.  Values  in  parentheses  are 
estimated,  as  stated  by  the  source  author(s). 


Source 

Year 

S°  of  V3+ 

S°  of  V2+ 

AS0  of  half-cell  reaction 

d£°/dr  of  half-cell  reaction 

Remarks 

Jones  and  Colvin  [33] 

1944 

N/A 

N/A 

39 

0.40 

Experimentally  determined  from 
data  at  0  °C  and  25  °C 

Hill  et  al.  review  [20] 

1971 

(-230) 

(-130) 

(100) 

(1.0) 

Calculated  from  various  references 

Bard  et  al.  book  [29] 

1985 

(-230) 

(-130) 

(100) 

(1.0) 

From  Hill  1971  reference 

Bratsch  tables  [32] 

1989 

N/A 

N/A 

(140) 

(1.5) 

Compiled  from  various  references 
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Table  3 

Published  thermodynamic  quantities  for  the  positive  electrode  reaction  of  the  VRFB.  AG°  values  are  in  kj  mol  1  and  E°  values  are  in  volts  vs.  SHE  (standard  hydrogen  electrode). 


Source 

Year 

AGO  of  VO2 

AC°  of  V02+ 

AG°  of  half-cell 
reaction 

E°  of  half-cell 
reaction 

Remarks 

Coryell  and  Carpenter  articles  [34,35] 

1933-1934 

N/A 

N/A 

-96.45 

0.9996 

Experimentally  determined 

LaSalle  and  Cobble  [36] 

1955 

-598 

-460 

-99.1 

1.02 

Combination  of  experiment  and 
previous  references 

Pourbaix  book  [31] 

1966 

-596.4 

-456 

-96.8 

1.004 

Compiled  from  various  references 

Hill  et  al.  review  [20] 

1971 

-587.4 

-446.8 

-96.54 

1.000 

Calculated  from  various  references 

Wagman  et  al.  tables  [37] 

1982 

-587.0 

-446.4 

-96.54 

1.000 

Comprehensive  NBS  (NIST)  tables 

Bard  et  al.  book  [29] 

1985 

-587.0 

-446.4 

-96.54 

1.000 

From  Wagman  et  al.  tables 

Bratsch  tables  [32] 

1989 

N/A 

N/A 

-96.58 

1.001 

Compiled  from  various  references 

concentration)  is  combined  with  the  standard  potential  to  form  the 
formal  potential  £°',  thus  allowing  the  expression  of  cell  OCP  in 
terms  of  reactant  concentrations: 


E  = 


+  Flnlv  [V3+].[V02+]  J 


(5) 


Given  the  stoichiometry  in  Reaction  (3),  and  assuming  equal 
amounts  and  concentrations  of  total  vanadium  species  on  both 
sides  the  full  cell,  this  expression  can  be  simplified  to  yield: 


£^  +  ^l„(&Jp)  (6, 

The  concentrations  of  various  species  in  Equation  (6)  can  be 
related  to  the  state-of-charge  (SOC)  of  the  VRFB  as  follows.  The  SOC 
can  be  quantified  as  [V2+]/([V2+]  +  [V3+]);  thus,  the  ratio  [V2+]/ 
[V3+]  is  equivalent  to  X/(l  -  X)  where  X  is  the  SOC.  Using  the 
stoichiometry  in  Reaction  (3),  the  proton  concentration  [H+]  at  any 
SOC  is  equivalent  to  ([H+]x  =  0  ±  2X-  [V3+]x  =  0).  In  this  case,  the  H+ 
and  V3+  concentrations  of  a  fully  discharged  cell  are  6  M  and  2  M, 
respectively.  Thus,  the  full  expression  for  cell  OCP  as  a  function  of 
SOC  (X)  is  as  follows: 


voltage  limit  of  1.9  V,  which  results  in  a  vanadium  oxidation  state 
of  +5  on  the  positive  side  and  +2  on  the  negative  side.  A  volume  of 
15  mL  was  immediately  removed  from  the  positive  electrolyte 
reservoir  to  obtain  a  balanced  cell.  The  cell  was  fully  discharged,  to 
0.5  V,  and  allowed  to  sit  at  open  circuit  overnight  for  the  H+  con¬ 
centration  on  both  sides  to  equilibrate  back  to  6  M.  The  cell  was 
fully  charged  again,  and  a  1.60-mL  aliquot  of  “charged”  solution  was 
collected  on  each  side  and  stored  under  argon.  After  another  full 
discharge,  10.4  mL  of  “discharged”  solution  was  collected  on  each 
side  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  corresponding  1.60-mL 
“charged”  aliquot.  The  cell  was  rinsed  by  pumping  DI  water 
through  both  sides,  and  the  12-mL  mixtures  were  pumped  through 
each  side  to  obtain  a  cell  at  13.3%  SOC.  The  OCP  was  immediately 
measured  with  a  digital  multimeter,  and  this  value  was  taken  as  E0'. 
The  resultant  value  was  E0/  =  1.32  V,  which  was  confirmed  to  three 
significant  figures  in  a  duplicate  experiment  (i.e.  the  precision  was 
±0.00  V).  The  average  E  value  is  calculated  by  integrating  Equation 
(7)  over  the  range  {0  <  X  <  1}.  This  results  in  a  value  Eavg  =  1.42  V 
and  occurs  atX  =  0.498. 

The  partial  molar  Gibbs  free  energy  (AG)  of  the  cell  reaction  at  a 
particular  SOC  can  be  calculated  using  the  measured  E0'  value  with 
Equation  (7)  and  the  well-known  relationship  AG  =  -nFE 
[16,39,40].  This  yields  the  following  expression: 


£.£..+25I,„(^)  (7) 

The  formal  potential  E0'  can  be  determined  by  measuring  the 
OCP  of  the  cell  atX  =  13.3%.  This  is  the  SOC  at  which  the  logarithmic 
term  in  Equation  (7)  equals  zero.  This  SOC  and  the  logarithmic  term 
in  Equation  (7)  are  unique  to  the  total  concentration  of  active  redox 
species  and  the  concentration  of  dissociated  protons  in  the  VRFB 
(6  M  and  2  M,  respectively,  in  this  case).  Alternate  versions  of 
Equation  (7)  for  other  cell  compositions  can  be  easily  determined. 

The  formal  potential  E0/  at  22  °C  of  the  VRFB  chemistry  used  in 
this  study  was  determined  by  measuring  cell  OCP  at  13.3%  SOC  as 
follows.  The  cell  was  prepared  with  30  mL  of  VOSO4  solution  on  the 
positive  electrode  side  and  15  mL  of  the  same  solution  on  the 
negative  electrode  side.  The  cell  was  fully  charged  to  an  upper 


AG  =  -FE0/  -  2RT  ln(6±±^)  (8) 

The  Gibbs  free  energy  of  the  cell  over  a  full  charge  or  discharge  is 
equal  to  the  integral  of  AG  over  the  range  {0  <  X  <  1 }.  This  calcu¬ 
lation  is  equivalent  to  taking  the  average  cell  potential  Eavg  and 
multiplying  it  by  the  Faraday  constant  or  to  plugging  the  value 
X  =  0.498  into  Equation  (8).  The  result  is  AG  =  -138  kj  mol-1.  As 
shown  in  Table  5,  this  AG  value  differs  significantly  from  previously 
reported  standard  values  that  were  used  in  VRFB  models. 

Use  of  Equation  (7)  to  calculate  the  cell  potential  as  a  function  of 
formal  potential  and  state-of-charge  was  verified  by  comparing  the 
calculated  values  to  measured  charge— discharge  curves.  The 
calculated  potential  at  22  °C  using  E0/  =  1.32  V  with  Equation  (7)  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2(a)  as  a  function  of  SOC.  This  is  compared  to  an 


Table  4 

Published  thermodynamic  quantities  for  the  positive  electrode  reaction  of  the  VRFB.  S°  values  are  in  J  mol1  K  1  and  dE°/dT  values  are  in  mV  K1. 


Source 

Year 

S°  of  VOf 

S°  of  V02+ 

AS0  of  half-cell 
reaction 

dE°/dT  of  half-cell 
reaction 

Remarks 

Coryell  and  Carpenter  articles  [34,35] 

1933-1934 

N/A 

N/A 

-86.6 

-0.898 

LaSalle  and  Cobble  [36] 

1955 

-23 

-110 

-17 

-0.18 

Combination  of  experiment  and 
previous  references 

Hill  et  al.  review  [20] 

1971 

-41 

-130 

-19 

-0.20 

Calculated  from  various  references 

Wagman  et  al.  tables  [37] 

1982 

-42.3 

-133.9 

-21.6 

-0.224 

Comprehensive  NBS  (NIST)  tables 

Bard  et  al.  book  [29] 

1985 

-42.3 

-133.9 

-21.6 

-0.224 

From  Wagman  et  al.  tables 

Bratsch  tables  [32] 

1989 

N/A 

N/A 

-86.9 

-0.901 

Compiled  from  various  references 

Table  5 

Thermodynamic  quantities  for  the  VRFB  cell  reaction. 
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Source 

Year 

AG  of  cell  reaction 
(kj  mol-1) 

E  of  cell  (V) 

AS  of  cell  reaction 
(J  mol"1  K"1) 

dE/dT  of  cell 
(mVIC1) 

Remarks 

Pourbaix  book  [31] 

1966 

-121 

1.26 

N/A 

N/A 

Standard  values 

Hill  et  al.  review  [20] 

1971 

-120 

1.25 

-120 

-1.2 

Standard  values 

Bard  et  al.  book  [29] 

1985 

-130 

1.34 

-120 

-1.2 

Standard  values 

Bratsch  tables  [32] 

1989 

-121 

1.26 

-230 

-2.4 

Standard  values 

Heintz  and  Illenberger  [21] 

1998 

-119.8 

1.242 

-156 

-1.62 

Experimental  results  based  on  calorimetry 
and  dE/dT  measurement 

This  work 

2013 

-138 

1.32 

-83.3 

-1.22 

Formal  potential  (22  °C)  and  dE/dT  (22-80  °C) 
measured  at  13.3%  SOC 

experimental  charge-discharge  curve  measured  at  50  mA  cm-2 
and  22  °C  with  a  Nation  117  membrane.  A  formal  potential  for  60  °C, 
measured  as  1.27  V,  was  used  similarly  to  calculate  an  OCP  vs.  SOC 
curve  and  compared  to  experimental  results,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2(b). 
At  both  temperatures,  the  calculated  OCP  curve  lies  approximately 
midway  between  the  charge  and  discharge  curves.  The  average 
potential  of  the  measured  charge  and  discharge  curves  is  1.43  V, 
which  is  close  to  the  value  Eavg  =  1.42  V  calculated  above.  These 
results  confirm  the  use  of  the  Nernst  Equation  with  temperature- 
and  composition-specific  formal  potentials  to  simulate  cell  poten¬ 
tial  as  a  function  of  state-of-charge.  Conversely,  the  state-of-charge 
of  a  VRFB  cell  can  be  calculated  from  a  measured  OCP  using 
Equation  (7).  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  a  simpler  form  of  Equation 
(7),  in  which  the  H+  concentration  is  ignored,  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  similar  potential  curve.  This  form  of  the  Nernst  Equation  is 

same  as  Equation  (16),  described  below  for  Fe-V  cells.  In  that  case, 
Eo, 

is  measured  at  X  =  0.500,  and  this  potential  is  also  the  average 
over  the  entire  range  of  state-of-charge.  Calculated  potential  curves 


0.0  0.2  0.4  0.6  0.8  1.0 

state-of-charge 


Fig.  2.  Measured  galvanostatic  charge-discharge  potential  (solid  lines)  compared  to 
calculated  OCP  (dashed  lines)  for  the  VRFB  cell,  (a)  22  °C,  at  which  E0'  =  1.32  V.  (b) 
60  °C,  at  which  E0'  =  1.27  V.  SOC  for  the  experimental  charge  curves  was  determined 
by  dividing  charge  time  by  total  charge  time.  SOC  for  the  experimental  discharge 
curves  was  determined  by  dividing  discharge  time  by  total  discharge  time  and  sub¬ 
tracting  the  quotient  from  1.  OCP  was  calculated  using  the  Nernst  Equation  (Equation 
(7))  with  the  measured  formal  potential  E0'. 


for  the  VRFB  at  22  °C  and  60  °C  using  this  simpler  form  differed 
from  those  using  Equation  (7)  by  less  than  17  mV  over  the  range 
{0  <  X  <  1 }.  Because  of  the  small  difference,  some  modelers  may 
choose  to  use  the  simpler  form  of  the  Nernst  Equation  and  measure 
the  formal  potential  at  50%  SOC. 


3.1.3.  Temperature  coefficient  and  entropy  values 

An  expression  for  the  cell  temperature  coefficient  dE/dT  can  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  derivative  of  Equation  (7)  with  respect  to 
temperature: 


d£  _  d£0'  2 R  /6X  +  4X2\ 

37  “  “dT  +  T  n(  1-X  ) 


(9) 


where  dE/dT  is  in  units  of  volts  K_1.  Thus,  the  concept  of  the  formal 
temperature  coefficient  (df^'/dT)  is  introduced  and  is  measured  at 
X  =  0.133  for  this  VRFB  composition,  similar  to  the  formal  potential. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  1  (c),  the  cell  OCP  (corrected  for  baseline  drift)  has  a 
linear  relationship  with  temperature  over  the  range  22—80  °C. 
Thus,  dE°'/dT  for  this  system  is  constant.  This  experiment  was 
performed  in  duplicate  with  two  separately  prepared  cells,  and  the 
average  of  the  two  measurements  was  d  E0// 
d T  =  -1.22  ±  0.02  mV  K-1.  As  shown  in  Table  5,  this  value  is  equal  to 
some  of  the  previously  published  standard  values,  d £0/ 
dl  =  -1.2  mV  I<-1  [20,29],  which  suggests  that  this  VRFB  compo¬ 
sition  at  13.3%  SOC  is  close  to  a  standard  state. 

The  calculated  average  dE/dT  value  over  the  full  range  of  state- 
of-charge  occurs  at  X  =  0.498  and  is  equal  to  -0.863  mV  K-1. 
This  value  is  significantly  different  from  the  only  other  measured 
dE/dT  value  for  a  VRFB  cell,  which  was  -1.62  mV  K-1  at  20%  SOC 
[21].  One  possible  explanation  for  the  discrepancy  is  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  study  did  not  apply  a  baseline  correction,  as  was  done  in  the 
present  study.  A  decreasing  OCP  baseline,  which  usually  occurs  in 
VRFB  cells  with  cation-exchange  membranes,  would  result  in 
measured  dE/dT  values  that  are  artificially  low  (i.e.  in  this  case, 
more  highly  negative  than  the  actual  values).  Another  explanation 
for  the  discrepancy  is  the  difference  in  vanadium  concentration,  H+ 
concentration  from  the  supporting  electrolyte,  and  composition  of 
the  supporting  electrolyte  (Cl-  vs.  S04-)  between  this  and  the 
previous  study.  Such  differences  would  likely  result  in  different 
activity  coefficients,  and  this  further  stresses  the  need  for  empirical 
thermodynamic  values  to  be  obtained  for  specific  flow  battery 
compositions. 

The  partial  molar  entropy  of  the  cell  reaction  (AS)  at  a  particular 
SOC  can  be  calculated  by  using  Equation  (9)  with  the  well-known 
relationship  AS  =  nE(dE/dT)  [16,39,40].  This  results  in  the 
following  expression: 

(^) 
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Fig.  3.  Measured  dE/dT  (markers)  compared  to  calculated  dE/dT  (line)  as  a  function  of 
state-of-charge  X  for  the  VRFB.  The  calculation  was  performed  using  Equation  (9) 
(temperature  derivative  of  the  Nernst  Equation)  and  the  formal  temperature  coeffi¬ 
cient,  dE0/ / dT  =  -1.22  mV  K1.  The  X  value  for  each  experimental  dE/dT  point  was 
calculated  using  Equation  (7)  with  the  measured  OCP  at  22  °C  and  the  formal  potential 
at  22  °C  (£0/  =  1.32  V).  Different  marker  shapes  correspond  to  separately  prepared  cells. 
Filled  markers  correspond  to  cells  using  Nation  117  as  membrane,  and  hollow  markers 
correspond  to  cells  using  Neosepta  AMX  as  membrane.  There  are  15  data  points  total, 
taken  from  9  separately  prepared  cells. 


The  entropy  of  the  cell  over  a  full  charge  or  discharge  is  equal  to 
the  integral  of  AS  over  the  range  {0  <  X  <  1}.  This  calculation  is 
equivalent  to  plugging  the  value  X  =  0.498,  the  SOC  at  which  the 
average  potential  occurs,  into  Equation  (10).  The  result  is 
AS  =  -83.3  J  mol-1  K-1,  which  is  significantly  different  from  pre¬ 
viously  published  standard  values  as  shown  in  Table  5. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  validity  of  Equation  (9)  and  the  concept 
of  a  formal  temperature  coefficient,  dE/dT  values  were  measured  in 
VRFB  cells  at  various  states-of-charge.  The  SOC  was  varied  by 
charging  or  discharging  a  cell  for  an  arbitrary  amount  of  time.  The 
state-of-charge  in  each  case  was  obtained  by  using  the  measured 
OCP  at  22  °C  in  Equation  (7)  and  solving  for  X.  The  measured  data 
were  compared  to  the  dE/dT  vs.  X  curve  calculated  using  d E0// 
dT  =  -1.22  mV  K-1  with  Equation  (9).  The  comparison  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  in  which  there  is  good  agreement  between  measured  and 
calculated  values.  This  proves  that  the  derivative  of  the  Nernst 
Equation,  as  expressed  in  Equation  (9),  is  valid  for  the  VRFB.  Fig.  3 
also  shows  good  repeatability  of  the  measurements,  as  the  data 
were  gathered  from  nine  separately  prepared  cells,  using  either 
Nation  117  or  Neosepta  AMX  as  membrane. 

Because  the  Nernst  Equation  has  been  validated  above  for 
relating  state-of-charge,  cell  potential,  and  temperature  coefficient, 
a  combined  expression  for  calculating  cell  OCP  as  a  function  of 
temperature  and  SOC  (X)  can  be  used  for  the  given  temperature 
range  22-80  °C: 


E(T,X)  =  E0' 


22  C 


_nc,.,dE0'  2RT, 
+  (T  -  295  J<) +  -p- In 


/6X  +  4X2\ 

V  i-x  ) 


(11) 


3.2.  Iron-vanadium  (Fe—V)  cells 

3.2.1.  Cell  reactions  and  published  thermodynamic  data 

The  half-cell  reaction  on  the  negative  electrode  side  of  the  Fe-V 
flow  battery  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  VRFB,  given  in  Equation  (1) 
above.  The  half-cell  reaction  on  the  positive  side  of  the  Fe—V  flow 
battery  is: 

Fe3+  +  e-~Fe2+  (12) 

Table  6  contains  the  standard  Gibbs  free  energy  of  formation 
(A Gj?)  for  these  two  oxidation  states  of  iron  in  aqueous  solution, 
culled  from  various  publications  [29,31,32,37,41,42].  The  AG°  and  E° 
of  the  half-cell  reaction  calculated  from  these  values  are  also  given 
in  Table  6.  There  is  general  agreement  among  the  values  for  the 
half-cell  reaction,  some  of  which  are  from  different  original  sources. 
Thus,  the  half-cell  standard  potential  E°  =  0.77  V  vs.  SHE  is  most 
certainly  the  correct  value.  However,  as  shown  in  Table  7,  there  is 
little  agreement  on  the  values  for  entropy  or  temperature  coeffi¬ 
cient,  which  ranges  from  1.1-2  mV  K-1  [29,32,37,41,42]. 

The  full-cell  Fe-V  flow  battery  reaction  is  obtained  by 
combining  Equations  (1)  and  (12): 


Fe3+  +  V2+^Fe2+  +  V3+  (13) 

Accordingly,  the  standard  thermodynamic  quantities  can  be 
obtained  by  subtracting  those  of  the  negative  side  from  those  of  the 
positive  side.  The  standard  thermodynamic  values  for  the  full  Fe-V 
cell  from  various  published  sources  are  shown  in  Table  8.  The 
standard  cell  potential  E°  varies  from  1.02  V  to  1.1  V,  and  reported 
dE°/dT  values  range  from  -1.04  mV  K  1  to  an  estimate 
of +1  mV  K-1.  Observed  average  potentials  of  Fe-V  cells  in  this  and 
previous  studies  [14,25,43,44]  are  significantly  lower  than  the 
standard  potential  of  1.02  V.  This  is  likely  due  to  a  mixed  potential 
at  both  electrodes,  which  occurs  because  of  the  presence  of  both 
redox  species  (Fe  and  V)  at  both  electrodes  (i.e.  the  “mixed  reac¬ 
tant”  electrolyte  composition).  Another  possible  contribution  to  the 
deviation  from  standard  potential  is  the  non-unity  of  activity  co¬ 
efficients  arising  from  high  concentration  of  redox  couples  and 
supporting  electrolyte  species.  The  one  published  model  of  Fe-V 
flow  batteries  applied  an  arbitrary  correction  factor  to  the  potential 
to  account  for  the  difference  14].  With  regard  to  the  temperature 
coefficient  and  entropy,  there  are  no  known  direct  measurements 
of  these  values  for  Fe-V  cells,  and  there  are  no  agreed-upon  values 
for  the  standard  entropies  of  the  half-cell  reactions.  Thus,  there  is  a 
need  for  empirical  values  of  thermodynamic  quantities  (i.e.  formal 
potentials  and  temperature  coefficient)  for  Fe-V  flow  batteries,  as 
was  argued  above  for  the  VRFB. 


3.2.2.  Nernst  Equation  with  formal  potential 

The  Nernst  Equation  [16]  can  be  applied  to  the  full-cell  Fe-V 
reaction  (Equation  (13),  where  n  =  1  equiv  mor1)  to  obtain  an 
expression  for  cell  OCP: 


Table  6 

Published  thermodynamic  quantities  for  the  positive  electrode  reaction  of  the  iron— vanadium  and  iron— chromium  flow  batteries.  AG°  values  are  in  kj  mol  1  and  E°  values  are 
in  volts  vs.  SHE  (standard  hydrogen  electrode). 


Source 

Year 

AC°  of  Fe3+ 

AGj?  of  Fe2+ 

AG°  of  half-cell  reaction 

E°  of  half-cell  reaction 

Remarks 

Latimer  book  [41] 

1952 

-10.6 

-84.94 

-74.4 

0.771 

Compiled  from  various  references 

Pourbaix  book  [31] 

1966 

-10.6 

-84.9 

-74.3 

0.770 

Compiled  from  various  references 

Whittemore  and  Langmuir  [42] 

1972 

N/A 

N/A 

-74.3 

0.770 

Experimentally  measured 

Wagman  et  al.  tables  [37] 

1982 

-4.7 

-78.90 

-74 

0.77 

Comprehensive  NBS  (NIST)  tables 

Bard  et  al.  book  [29] 

1985 

-17 

-91 

-74 

0.77 

Compiled  from  various  references 

Bratsch  tables  [32] 

1989 

N/A 

N/A 

-74.4 

0.771 

Compiled  from  various  references 
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Table  7 

Published  thermodynamic  quantities  for  the  positive  electrode  reaction  of  the  iron— vanadium  and  iron— chromium  flow  batteries.  5°  values  are  in  J  mol-1  K-1  and  dE°/dT 
values  are  in  mV  K1.  Values  in  parentheses  are  estimated,  as  stated  by  the  source  author(s). 


Source 

Year 

S°  of  Fe3+ 

S°  of  Fe2+ 

AS0  of  half-cell  reaction 

dE°/dT  of  half-cell  reaction 

Remarks 

Latimer  book  [41] 

1952 

-293 

-113 

180 

1.86 

Compiled  from  various  references 

Whittemore  and  Langmuir  [42] 

1972 

N/A 

N/A 

106 

1.10 

Experimentally  measured 

Wagman  et  al.  tables  [37] 

1982 

-315.9 

-137.7 

178.2 

1.847 

Comprehensive  NBS  (NIST)  tables 

Bard  et  al.  book  [29] 

1985 

(-300) 

-107 

(200) 

(2) 

Compiled  from  various  references 

Bratsch  tables  [32] 

1989 

N/A 

N/A 

113.4 

1.175 

Compiled  from  various  references 

E  =  E° 

F  \ay3+ •  Qpe2+ / 


(14) 


Applying  the  same  strategy  as  above  for  the  VRFB  and  given  the 
stoichiometry  of  Equation  (13),  the  cell  OCP  can  be  expressed  as  a 
function  of  formal  potential  and  reactant  concentrations  (assuming 
the  total  amount  and  concentration  of  iron  species  on  the  positive 
side  equal  those  of  vanadium  species  on  the  negative  side): 


(15) 


Similar  to  the  VRFB,  the  Fe-V  cell  has  this  relationship  between 
state-of-charge  and  the  concentration  of  the  vanadium  species: 
X  =  [V2+]/([V2+]  ±  [V3+]).  Thus,  the  cell  OCP  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  X: 


E  =  E°'  +  ^ln(±±)  (16) 

This  relation  is  simpler  than  that  of  the  VRFB  because  the  sol¬ 
vated  proton  is  not  involved  in  the  reaction.  Furthermore,  Equation 
(16)  is  independent  of  the  concentrations  of  the  active  redox  spe¬ 
cies  and  supporting  electrolyte  as  long  as  the  same  discharged 
solution  is  used  on  both  sides  of  the  cell  (i.e.  the  mixed-reactant 
cell).  In  this  case,  the  formal  potential  is  measured  at  50%  SOC, 
where  the  logarithmic  term  equals  zero.  The  formal  potential  in 
Equation  (16)  is  equal  to  the  average  OCP  because  the  integral  of  the 
logarithmic  term  over  the  range  {0  <  X  <  1 }  is  equal  to  zero. 

The  formal  potential  E0'  at  22  °C  of  the  Fe-V  chemistry  used  in 
this  study  was  determined  by  measuring  cell  OCP  at  50%  SOC  as 
follows.  The  cell  was  prepared  with  equal  amounts  of  mixed  FeC b/ 
VCI3  (discharged)  solution  on  the  positive  and  negative  sides.  The 
cell  was  fully  charged  to  an  upper  voltage  limit  of  1.3  V,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  an  iron  oxidation  state  of  +3  on  the  positive  side  and  a 
vanadium  oxidation  state  of  +2  on  the  negative  side.  A  5.0-mL 
aliquot  of  “charged”  solution  was  collected  on  each  side,  and  each 
of  these  aliquots  was  mixed  separately  with  5.0-mL  of  the  original 
“discharged”  solution.  The  cell  was  rinsed  by  pumping  DI  water 
through  both  sides,  and  the  10-mL  mixtures  were  pumped  through 
each  side  to  obtain  a  cell  at  50%  SOC.  The  OCP  was  immediately 
measured  with  a  digital  multimeter,  and  this  value  was  taken  as  F0'. 


The  resultant  value  was  F0'  =  0.73  V,  which  is  the  average  of  two 
duplicate  experiments  with  a  precision  of  ±0.01  V.  This  is  also  the 
average  OCP  over  the  full  SOC  range. 

As  shown  above  for  the  VRFB,  the  partial  molar  Gibbs  free  en¬ 
ergy  (AG)  of  the  Fe-V  cell  reaction  at  a  particular  SOC  can  be 
expressed  as  a  function  ofX  and  the  measured  F0/  value: 


x)  (17> 

The  Gibbs  free  energy  of  the  cell  over  a  full  charge  or 
discharge  is  equal  to  the  integral  of  AG  over  the  range 
{0  <  X  <  1}.  This  calculation  is  equivalent  to  taking  the  average 
OCP  and  multiplying  it  by  the  Faraday  constant  or  to  plugging  the 
value  X  =  0.5  into  Equation  (17).  The  result  is  AG  =  -70  kj  mol-1. 
As  shown  in  Table  8,  this  AG  value  differs  significantly  from 
previously  reported  standard  values,  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  selecting  thermodynamic  values  for  Fe-V 
flow  battery  models. 

Use  of  Equation  (16)  to  calculate  the  cell  potential  as  a  function 
of  formal  potential  and  state-of-charge  was  verified  by  comparing 
the  calculated  values  to  measured  charge-discharge  curves.  The 
calculated  potential  at  22  °C  using  F0/  =  0.73  V  with  Equation  (16)  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4(a)  as  a  function  of  SOC.  This  is  compared  to  an 
experimental  charge-discharge  curve  measured  at  50  mA  cm-2 
and  22  °C  with  a  Nafion  117  membrane.  The  formal  potential  at 
60  °C,  F0/  =  0.69  V,  was  used  similarly  to  calculate  an  OCP  vs.  SOC 
curve  and  compared  to  experimental  results,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4(b). 
At  both  temperatures,  the  calculated  OCP  curve  lies  between  the 
charge  and  discharge  curves,  but  it  is  significantly  closer  to  the 
discharge  curve.  This  is  especially  true  at  60  °C,  where  a  significant 
portion  of  the  calculated  OCP  curve  overlaps  with  the  measured 
discharge.  This  may  be  because  the  cell  is  in  a  mixed-reactant 
configuration,  with  the  effect  of  mixed  potential  being  more  pro¬ 
nounced  when  the  cell  is  sitting  at  open  circuit.  Another  proposed 
explanation  for  this  is  that  the  kinetics  at  one  or  both  electrodes  are 
significantly  faster  for  the  discharge  reactions  than  for  the  charge 
reactions.  This  possibility  should  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
models  of  Fe— V  flow  batteries  are  developed  further.  If  either 
proposed  explanation  is  true,  then  the  results  in  Fig.  4  show  that  the 
Nernst  Equation,  expressed  as  Equation  (16),  is  a  valid  expression 
for  relating  cell  OCP  and  SOC. 


AG  =  -FE0'  -  2 RT  In 


X 


1  - 


Table  8 

Thermodynamic  quantities  for  the  iron— vanadium  cell  reaction.  Values  in  parentheses  are  estimated,  as  stated  by  the  source  author(s). 


Source 

Year 

AG  of  cell  reaction 
(kj  mol-1) 

E  of  cell  (V) 

AS  of  cell  reaction 
(J  mol  1  K-1) 

dE/dT  of  cell  (mVIC1) 

Remarks 

Pourbaix  book  [31] 

1966 

-98.9 

1.02 

N/A 

N/A 

Standard  values 

Bard  et  al.  book  [29] 

1985 

-110 

1.1 

(100) 

(1) 

Standard  values 

Bratsch  tables  [32] 

1989 

-99.0 

1.03 

(-31) 

(-0.32) 

Standard  values 

This  work 

2013 

-70 

0.73 

-100 

-1.04 

Formal  potential  (22  °C)  and  dE/dT 
(22-80  °C)  measured  at  50%  SOC 

970 
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Fig.  4.  Measured  gaivanostatic  charge-discharge  potential  (solid  lines)  compared  to 
calculated  OCP  (dashed  lines)  for  the  Fe-V  flow  battery,  (a)  22  °C,  at  which 
E0'  =  0.73  V.  (b)  60  °C,  at  which  E0'  =  0.69  V.  SOC  was  calculated  as  in  Fig.  2.  OCP  was 
calculated  using  the  Nernst  Equation  (Equation  (16))  with  the  measured  formal  po¬ 
tential  E0'. 


3.2.3.  Temperature  coefficient  and  entropy  values 

An  expression  for  the  temperature  coefficient  dE/dT  of  the  Fe— V 
cell  can  be  obtained  by  taking  the  derivative  of  Equation  (16)  with 
respect  to  temperature: 


d  £  _  d£0'  2  R  f  X  \ 

dT  ““  "dT  +  T  "Vi  -XJ 


(18) 


where  dE/dT  is  in  units  of  volts  K-!  In  this  case,  the  formal  tem¬ 
perature  coefficient  (dE°'/dr)  is  measured  at  X  =  0.50,  and  a  con- 
stant  value  was  observed  over  the  range  22-80  °C.  This  experiment 
was  performed  in  duplicate  with  two  separately  prepared  cells, 
and  the  average  of  the  two  measurements  was  d E0// 
dT  =  -1.04  ±  0.03  mV  K_1.  This  value  is  also  the  average  dE/dT  value 
over  the  full  range  of  state-of-charge. 

As  shown  above  for  the  VRFB,  the  partial  molar  entropy  of  the 
Fe-V  cell  reaction  (AS)  as  a  function  of  SOC  can  be  expressed  as: 


AS  -  F^  +  2K1  (19) 

The  entropy  of  the  cell  over  a  full  charge  or  discharge  is  equal  to 
the  integral  of  AS  over  the  range  {0  <  X  <  1 }.  This  calculation  is 
equivalent  to  multiplying  the  formal  temperature  coefficient  d E0// 
dT  or  average  temperature  coefficient  in  V  K_1  by  the  Faraday 
constant,  which  gives  AS  =  -100  J  mol-1  K_1.  As  shown  in  Table  8, 
the  dE/dT  and  entropy  values  measured  here  are  significantly 
different  from  the  estimated  values  given  in  the  literature  [29,32]. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  validity  of  the  relation  between  tem¬ 
perature  coefficient  and  SOC  in  Equation  (18),  dE/dT  values  were 
measured  in  Fe-V  cells  at  various  states-of-charge.  The  SOC  was 
varied  by  charging  or  discharging  a  cell  for  an  arbitrary  amount  of 
time.  The  state-of-charge  in  each  case  was  obtained  by  using  the 


measured  OCP  at  22  °C  in  Equation  (16)  and  solving  for  X.  The 
measured  data  were  compared  to  the  dE/dT  vs.  X  curve  calculated 
using  dE0//dT  =  -1.04  mV  K_1  with  Equation  (18).  The  comparison 
is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  in  which  there  is  good  agreement  between 
measured  and  calculated  values.  This  proves  that  the  derivative  of 
the  Nernst  Equation,  as  expressed  in  Equation  (18),  is  valid  for  Fe-V 
flow  batteries.  Fig.  5  also  shows  good  repeatability  of  the  mea¬ 
surements,  as  the  data  were  gathered  from  five  separately  prepared 
cells. 

Because  the  Nernst  Equation  has  been  validated  above  for 
relating  state-of-charge,  cell  potential,  and  temperature  coefficient 
in  the  Fe-V  flow  battery,  a  combined  expression  for  calculating  cell 
OCP  as  a  function  of  temperature  and  SOC  (X)  can  be  used  for  the 
given  temperature  range  22-80  °C: 

FM  -  F°122.c  +  (F-295K)'!^  +  ??E|n(T^)  (20) 


3.3.  Iron— chromium  (Fe—Cr)  cells 

3.3.1.  Cell  reactions  and  published  thermodynamic  data 

The  half-cell  reaction  on  the  negative  electrode  side  of  the  Fe-Cr 
flow  battery  is: 

Cr2+  +  e-~Cr3+  (21) 

Table  9  contains  the  standard  Gibbs  free  energy  of  formation 
(AGj?)  for  these  two  oxidation  states  of  chromium  in  aqueous  so¬ 
lution,  culled  from  three  publications  [29,32,41].  The  AG°  and  E°  of 
the  half-cell  reaction  calculated  from  these  values  are  also  given  in 
Table  9.  There  is  general  agreement  among  the  values  for  the  half¬ 
cell  reaction,  all  of  which  give  a  half-cell  standard  potential  of  about 
E°  =  -0.4  V  vs.  SHE.  As  shown  in  Table  10,  there  are  no  generally 
accepted  values  for  dE/dT  or  AS0,  only  two  estimated  values  that  are 
not  in  agreement  [29,32]. 

The  half-cell  reaction  on  the  positive  side  of  the  Fe—Cr  flow 
battery  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Fe-V  flow  battery,  given  in 
Equation  (12)  above.  The  full-cell  Fe-Cr  flow  battery  reaction  is 
obtained  by  combining  Equations  (12)  and  (21): 

Fe3+  +  Cr2+  <->  Fe2+  +  Cr3+  (22) 


state-of-charge 


Fig.  5.  Measured  dE/dT  (markers)  compared  to  calculated  dE/dT  (line)  as  a  function  of 
state-of-charge  X  for  the  Fe-V  flow  battery.  The  calculation  was  performed  using 
Equation  (18)  (temperature  derivative  of  the  Nernst  Equation)  and  the  formal  tem¬ 
perature  coefficient,  dE°'/dT  =  -1.04  mV  K1.  The  X  value  for  each  experimental  dE/dT 
point  was  calculated  using  Equation  (16)  with  the  measured  OCP  at  22  °C  and  the 
formal  potential  at  22  °C  (£0/  =  0.73  V).  Different  marker  shapes  correspond  to 
separately  prepared  cells.  Nation  117  was  used  as  the  membrane.  There  are  10  data 
points  total,  taken  from  5  separately  prepared  cells. 
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Table  9 

Published  thermodynamic  quantities  for  the  negative  electrode  reaction  of  the 
iron— chromium  flow  battery.  AG°  values  are  in  kj  mol-1  and  E°  values  are  in  volts  vs. 
SHE  (standard  hydrogen  electrode).  Values  in  each  reference  were  compiled  from 
various  sources. 


Source 

Year 

AGO  of  Cr3+ 

AG«  of  Cr2+ 

AG°  of 

half-cell 

reaction 

E°  of 

half-cell 

reaction 

Latimer 

1952 

-215 

-176 

39.3 

-0.407 

book  [41 ] 

Bard  et  al. 

1985 

-215 

-174 

41.0 

-0.424 

book  [29] 

Bratsch 

1989 

N/A 

N/A 

40 

-0.42 

tables  [32] 


Table  10 

Published  thermodynamic  quantities  for  the  negative  electrode  reaction  of  the 
iron— chromium  flow  battery.  S°  values  are  in  J  mol-1  K-1  and  dE°/dT  values  are  in 
mV  K1.  Values  in  parentheses  are  estimated,  as  stated  by  the  source  author(s). 
Values  in  each  reference  were  compiled  from  various  sources. 


Source 

Year 

S°  of  Cr3+ 

S°  of  Cr2+ 

AS0  of 

half-cell 

reaction 

d£°/dT  of 

half-cell 

reaction 

Latimer 
book  [41  ] 

1952 

-308 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Bard  et  al. 
book  [29] 

1985 

(-293) 

(-100) 

(193) 

(2.00) 

Bratsch 
tables  [32] 

1989 

N/A 

N/A 

(140) 

(1.4) 

This  cell  reaction  is  similar  to  the  Fe— V  flow  cell  reaction  in 

Equation  (13).  The  standard  thermodynamic  values  for  the  full  Fe— 
Cr  cell  from  three  published  sources  are  shown  in  Table  11.  The 
standard  cell  potential  E°  is  generally  agreed  to  be  1.2  V,  and  esti- 
mated  d£°/dT  values  are  +0.07  mV  K_1  [29]  or  -0.22  mV  K-1  [32], 
Observed  average  potentials  of  Fe-Cr  cells  in  this  and  previous 
studies  are  significantly  lower  than  the  standard  potential.  As 
stated  above  for  the  Fe-V  mixed  reactant  cell,  this  is  likely  due  to 
the  mixed  potentials  at  both  electrodes  or  to  the  non-unity  of  Fe3+/ 
2+  and  Cr2+/3+  activity  coefficients.  Previous  studies  have  reported 
[45]  or  made  use  of  [15]  formal  potentials  of  Fe-Cr  cells,  but  there 
are  no  known  direct  measurements  of  dE/dT  or  AS  for  this  type  of 
cell. 

3.2.2.  Formal  potential  and  free  energy  values 

The  Nernst  Equation  [16]  can  be  applied  to  the  full-cell  Fe-Cr 
reaction  (Equation  (22),  where  n  =  1  equiv  mor1)  to  obtain  an 
expression  that  is  identical  to  Equation  (14)  except  with  chromium 
species  activities  in  place  of  vanadium  species  activities.  Similarly, 
Equation  (15)  applies  to  the  Fe-Cr  cell  with  chromium  species 
concentrations  in  place  of  vanadium  species  concentrations.  The 
state-of-charge  X  in  the  Fe-Cr  cell  is  calculated  by  the  relation 
X=[Cr2+]/([Cr2+]  +  [Cr3+])1  so  Equations  (16)  and  (17)  also  apply  to 
the  Fe-Cr  cell  for  relating  E  and  AG,  respectively,  to  the  state-of- 


charge  X.  The  formal  potential  E0'  is  equivalent  to  the  average  po¬ 
tential  and  is  measured  at  50%  SOC. 

The  formal  potential  E?'  at  22  °C  of  the  Fe-Cr  chemistry  used  in 
this  study  was  determined  by  measuring  cell  OCP  at  50%  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  described  above  for  Fe-V  cells.  In  the  case  of 
the  Fe-Cr  cells,  the  initial  charge  step  was  conducted  at 
50  mA  cm-2  and  10  mA  cm-2  to  an  upper  voltage  limit  of  2.0  V. 
Lower  current  densities  were  required  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
catalyst  at  the  negative  electrode.  In  practical  Fe-Cr  cells,  a  catalyst 
is  always  required  at  the  negative  (chromium-active)  side  of  the  cell 
to  avoid  prohibitively  large  overpotentials  [26].  The  average  of 
duplicate  OCP  measurements  at  50%  SOC  resulted  in 
E0'  =  0.98  ±  0.01  V.  This  value  can  be  used  in  Equations  (16)  and 
(17)  for  this  particular  Fe-Cr  flow  battery  composition.  It  is  also 
the  average  OCP  over  the  full  SOC  range.  The  corresponding  AG  over 
the  full  SOC  range  is  -95  kj  mol-1.  As  shown  in  Table  11,  this  value 
differs  significantly  from  previously  reported  standard  values, 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  selecting  ther¬ 
modynamic  values  for  Fe— Cr  flow  battery  models.  Because  of  the 
absence  of  a  catalyst  at  the  negative  electrode,  charge-discharge 
cycling  was  not  performed  on  the  Fe— Cr  cell  in  this  study.  However, 
the  thermodynamic  quantities  measured  here  should  be  applicable 
whether  or  not  a  catalyst  is  present  given  that  the  catalyst  provides 
only  a  kinetic  effect  on  flow  battery  performance  (i.e.  does  not 
theoretically  affect  the  measurement  of  OCP,  or  equilibrium 
potential). 

3.3.3.  Temperature  coefficient  and  entropy  values 

The  expression  for  dE/dT  of  the  Fe-Cr  cell  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  Fe-V  cell,  Equation  (18),  because  the  electrode  reactions  and 
stoichiometry  are  the  same.  The  expression  for  partial-molar  en¬ 
tropy,  Equation  (19),  is  also  the  same.  The  formal  temperature  co¬ 
efficient  of  the  Fe-Cr  cell  was  measured  atX  =  0.50,  and  a  constant 
value  of  dF0//dT  =  -0.68  mV  I<-1  was  observed  over  the  range  22- 
40  °C.  At  higher  temperature,  the  decrease  in  cell  potential  over 
time  due  to  self-discharge  was  too  extreme  to  obtain  reliable  dE/dT 
measurements.  This  was  also  the  case  when  Nation  117  was  used  as 
the  membrane  at  any  temperature,  so  all  dE/dT  measurements 
were  performed  with  Neosepta  AMX  membranes.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  AS  over  the  full  SOC  range  is  -66  J  mol-1  K-1.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  more  concrete  entropy  value  than  previously  published, 
estimated  values. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  validity  of  Equation  (18)  for  Fe-Cr  cells, 
dE/dT  values  were  measured  over  the  range  22-40  °C  at  various 
states-of-charge.  The  SOC  was  varied  by  charging  or  discharging  a 
cell  for  an  arbitrary  amount  of  time.  The  state-of-charge  in  each 
case  was  obtained  by  using  the  measured  OCP  at  22  °C  in  Equation 
(16)  and  solving  for  X.  The  measured  data  were  compared  to  the  d E/ 
d T  vs.  X  curve  calculated  using  dF0//dT  =  -0.68  mV  I<-1  with 
Equation  (18).  The  comparison  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  in  which  there  is 
good  agreement  between  measured  and  calculated  values.  This 
proves  that  the  derivative  of  the  Nernst  Equation,  as  expressed  in 
Equation  (18),  is  valid  for  Fe-Cr  flow  batteries.  Fig.  6  also  shows 


Table  11 

Thermodynamic  quantities  for  the  iron— chromium  cell  reaction.  Values  in  parentheses  are  estimated,  as  stated  by  the  source  author(s). 


Source 

Year 

AG  of  cell  reaction 

E  of  cell 

AS  of  cell  reaction 

dE/dT  of  cell 

Remarks 

Latimer  book  [41] 

1952 

-114 

1.18 

N/A 

N/A 

Standard  values 

Bard  et  al.  book  [29] 

1985 

-120 

1.2 

(7) 

(0.07) 

Standard  values 

Bratsch  tables  [32] 

1989 

-120 

1.2 

(-22) 

(-0.22) 

Standard  values 

Gahn  et  al.  report  [45] 

1983 

-86 

0.89 

N/A 

N/A 

Formal  potential  of  mixed-reactant 
cell  measured  at  65  °C  and  50%  SOC 

This  work 

2013 

-95 

0.98 

-66 

-0.68 

Formal  potential  (22  °C)  and  dE/dT 
(22-40  °C)  measured  at  50%  SOC 
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Fig.  6.  Measured  d£/dT  (markers)  compared  to  calculated  d£/dT  (line)  as  a  function  of 
state-of-charge  X  for  the  Fe-Cr  flow  battery.  The  calculation  was  performed  using 
Equation  (18)  (temperature  derivative  of  the  Nernst  Equation)  and  the  formal  tem¬ 
perature  coefficient,  d£°7dT  =  -0.68  mV  K_1.  The  X  value  for  each  experimental  d£/dT 
point  was  calculated  using  Equation  (16)  with  the  measured  OCP  at  22  °C  and  the 
formal  potential  at  22  °C  (£0/  =  0.98  V).  Different  marker  shapes  correspond  to 
separately  prepared  cells.  Neosepta  AMX  was  used  as  the  membrane.  There  are  6  data 
points  total,  taken  from  4  separately  prepared  cells. 


good  repeatability  of  the  measurements,  as  the  data  were  gathered 
from  four  separately  prepared  cells.  Thus,  Equation  (20)  is  also  a 
valid  expression  for  the  OCP  of  the  Fe-Cr  cells  as  a  function  of 
temperature  and  state-of-charge  over  the  range  22-40  °C. 

3.4.  Non-isothermal  cycling  of  flow  batteries 

The  thermodynamic  quantities  provided  herein  are  not  only 
useful  for  thermo-electrochemical  flow  battery  models  but  also  in 
the  design  of  flow  battery  systems,  specifically  with  regard  to  the 
selection  of  operating  temperature(s).  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
beneficial  to  operate  charge  and  discharge  portions  of  the  battery 
cycle  at  different  temperatures  in  order  to  minimize  voltage  during 
charge  and  maximize  voltage  during  discharge.  As  demonstrated 
here,  the  state-of-the-art  flow  battery  chemistries  based  on 
aqueous  iron  and  vanadium  solutions  all  have  cell  temperature 
coefficients  that  are  negative.  Thus,  higher  temperature  corre¬ 
sponds  to  lower  cell  potential.  This  is  evident  in  Fig.  7(a),  which 
gives  the  calculated  OCP  curves  for  the  VRFB  at  22  °C  and  60  °C.  If 
the  battery  is  charged  at  higher  temperature  and  discharged  at 
lower  temperature,  its  voltage  efficiency  (Fdischarge/Echarge)  may 
higher  than  that  of  a  cell  that  is  cycled  isothermally  at  either 
temperature.  This  effect  will  be  more  pronounced  when  the 
magnitude  of  dF/dT  is  higher. 

The  experimental  cycling  data  for  VRFB  and  Fe-V  cells  at  22  °C 
and  60  °C  were  used  to  test  the  hypothesis  of  improved  voltage 
efficiency  through  non-isothermal  cycling.  Fig.  7(b)  shows  the 
galvanostatic  charge  and  discharge  curves  of  the  VRFB  at 
50  mA  cm-2.  As  expected,  the  voltage  gap  between  charge  and 
discharge  is  lower  at  the  higher  temperature  because  voltage  losses 
from  ohmic,  kinetic,  and  transport  effects  are  lower.  However,  the 
lower  equilibrium  potential  at  60  °C  results  in  discharge  potentials 
that  are  mostly  lower  than  those  at  22  °C.  Thus,  there  is  an 
advantage  to  discharging  the  cell  at  22  °C  because  the  higher 
voltage  corresponds  to  higher  energy  and  power  output.  Table  12 
shows  the  voltage  efficiencies  (calculated  here  as  the  average 
discharge  potential  divided  by  the  average  charge  potential)  for 
isothermal  and  non-isothermal  cycling.  When  the  current  density 
is  50  mA  cm-2,  the  isothermal  voltage  efficiency  is  3.9%  higher  at 
60  °C  relative  to  22  °C.  When  the  voltage  efficiency  calculation  is 
performed  using  the  charge  potential  at  60  °C  and  the  discharge 


Fig.  7.  Charge,  discharge,  and  open-circuit  potentials  of  VRFB  as  a  function  of  SOC  at 
two  temperatures,  (a)  Calculated  OCP.  (b)  Galvanostatic  charge-discharge  potentials 
measured  at  50  mA  cm-2,  (c)  Galvanostatic  charge-discharge  potentials  measured  at 
10  mA  cm-2.  OCP  and  SOC  calculated  as  in  Fig.  2. 

potential  at  22  °C,  the  result  is  an  additional  0.3%  higher.  The  effect 
is  even  more  pronounced  at  lower  current  densities,  where  voltage 
losses  are  less  significant.  As  shown  in  Fig.  7(c),  the  charge  curve  at 
10  mA  cm-2  and  60  °C  is  almost  completely  superimposed  on  the 
discharge  curve  at  10  mA  cm-2  and  22  °C.  Accordingly,  the  voltage 
efficiency  when  operating  in  non-isothermal  mode  at  this  current 
density  is  99.8%.  This  is  significantly  higher  than  the  isothermal 
voltage  efficiency  at  either  temperature,  as  shown  in  Table  12. 

In  contrast  to  the  VRFB,  non-isothermal  cycling  of  the  Fe— V  cell 
at  50  mA  cm-2  was  disadvantageous.  The  galvanostatic  cycling 
curves  for  both  temperatures  are  shown  in  Fig.  8.  In  this  cell,  the 
voltage  losses  are  more  significant  than  in  the  VRFB,  which  results 
in  wider  voltage  gaps  and  lower  voltage  efficiencies  at  both 


Table  12 

Voltage  efficiency  of  VRFB  and  Fe— V  cells  under  isothermal  and  non-isothermal 
cycling.  Values  were  calculated  from  galvanostatic  charge  and  discharge  curves 
measured  at  22  °C  and  60  °C. 


Temperature 

configuration 

VRFB  at 

10  mA  cm-2 

VRFB  at 

50  mA  cm-2 

Fe-V  at 

50  mA  cm-2 

Isothermal  at  22  °C 

96.4% 

87.5% 

64.4% 

Isothermal  at  60  °C 

97.0% 

91.4% 

82.2% 

Charge  at  60  °C, 
discharge  at  22  °C 

99.8% 

91.7% 

73.6% 
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Fig.  8.  Galvanostatic  charge  and  discharge  potentials  of  Fe-V  flow  cell  at  22  °C  (solid 
line)  and  60  °C  (dashed  line).  SOC  calculated  as  in  Fig.  2. 


temperatures.  The  overall  potential  at  60  °C  is  lower  than  that  at 
22  °C  because  of  the  negative  dE/dT,  but  this  is  outweighed  by  the 
high  voltage  losses.  Thus,  the  discharge  curve  at  60  °C  is  higher  in 
potential  than  that  at  22  °C,  and  isothermal  cycling  at  60  °C  results 
in  the  highest  voltage  efficiency,  as  shown  in  Table  12.  However,  the 
voltage  efficiency  of  the  Fe-V  cell  at  room  temperature  presented 
here  is  significantly  lower  than  that  of  previously  demonstrated 
Fe-V  cells  [25].  In  an  optimized  system,  the  voltage  losses  could  be 
minimized  enough  so  that  non-isothermal  operation  provides  an 
efficiency  advantage.  While  the  thermodynamics  (E  and  dE/dT)  of  a 
particular  flow  battery  chemistry  provide  an  initial  indication  of 
this  non-isothermal  advantage,  the  kinetics  of  the  system  in 
question  will  ultimately  determine  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
advantage  exists. 

Actual  implementation  of  non-isothermal  cycling  at  the  system 
level  can  be  envisioned  in  several  ways.  In  cases  where  electrical 
energy  is  expended  to  heat  a  flow  battery  stack  to  particular 
temperature,  the  electrical  heat  source  may  be  turned  off  when 
the  cells  are  in  discharge  mode,  allowing  the  stack  to  cool  towards 
room  temperature.  This  will  not  only  provide  the  increase  in 
voltage  efficiency  described  above  but  also  may  result  in  an  in¬ 
crease  to  the  overall  energy  efficiency  of  the  system  by  using  less 
parasitic  heating  energy.  In  other  cases,  waste  heat  from  processes 
external  to  the  battery  (e.g.  hot  effluents  from  power  plant  pro¬ 
cesses)  may  be  used  to  bring  the  battery  to  an  operating  tem¬ 
perature  above  ambient.  During  the  charge  portion  of  each  cycle, 
the  flow  battery  reactants  can  be  passed  through  a  heat  exchanger 
in  contact  with  the  external  heat  source  before  entering  the  cell 
stack.  During  the  discharge  portion  of  the  cycle,  the  reactants  can 
be  re-routed  with  valves  to  bypass  the  heat  exchanger  and  enter 
the  stack  at  ambient  temperature.  In  either  case  (added  parasitic 
heating  energy  or  harvested  waste  heat),  non-isothermal  cycling 
may  be  implemented  by  utilizing  two  separate  cell  stacks,  one  for 
charging  and  the  other  for  discharging,  each  of  which  is  main¬ 
tained  at  a  different  temperature.  In  this  implementation,  the  flow 
battery  reactants  would  be  automatically  routed  to  either  stack 
according  to  whether  the  battery  is  being  charged  or  discharged. 
In  any  case,  the  extent  of  the  advantage  of  non-isothermal  cycling 
will  be  dependent  on  the  battery  chemistry  and  on  the  specific 
design  of  the  cells,  stacks,  and  system.  Extensive  modeling  and 
design  of  a  particular  system  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  using  a  non-isothermal  operation  mode.  Further¬ 
more,  the  effects  of  large  and  repeated  changes  in  temperature  to 
flow  battery  solutions  are  largely  unknown  and  may  result  in 
precipitation  or  undesired  side  reactions,  which  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitive  in  the  implementation  of  the  non-isothermal  cycling 
strategy. 


4.  Conclusions 

A  simple  method  can  be  used,  as  demonstrated  here,  to  exper¬ 
imentally  determine  thermodynamic  quantities,  including  equi¬ 
librium  cell  potential,  temperature  coefficient  (dE/dT),  Gibbs  free 
energy,  and  entropy,  for  flow  batteries.  Such  quantities  will  be 
useful  in  thermo-electrochemical  models  of  flow  batteries  at  the 
cell  or  system  level.  A  review  of  previously  published,  standard 
thermodynamic  quantities  for  aqueous  vanadium-  and  iron-based 
flow  batteries  shows  that  unverified  and  varied  values  have  often 
been  reported.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  dE/dT  and  entropy 
values  of  flow  battery  electrode  reactions,  for  which  there  has  been 
no  consensus  and  little  experimental  evidence.  In  many  cases,  these 
unverified  standard  values  have  been  used  in  flow  battery  models 
even  though  typical  flow  battery  conditions  are  far  from  standard. 

Proof  was  given  herein  that  formal  potentials  and  formal  tem¬ 
perature  coefficients  can  be  used  with  modified  forms  of  the  Nernst 
Equation  to  quantify  the  thermodynamics  of  flow  cell  reactions  as  a 
function  of  state-of-charge.  Complete  expressions  for  cell  potential 
as  a  function  of  temperature  and  state-of-charge  were  also  given. 
Formal  potentials  and  temperature  coefficients  are  measured  for 
specific  flow  battery  compositions,  and  values  were  given  above  for 
all-vanadium,  iron— vanadium,  and  iron— chromium  flow  cells  with 
state-of-the-art  solution  compositions.  Temperature  coefficients  at 
a  given  state-of-charge  were  shown  to  be  constant  over  a  given 
temperature  range.  In  other  words,  a  linear  relationship  between 
cell  potential  and  temperature  was  observed.  In  most  cases,  the 
measured  thermodynamic  quantities  were  significantly  different 
than  those  reported  and  used  previously  in  the  literature.  The 
thermodynamic  quantities  reported  herein  are  for  full  cell  reactions 
and  can  only  be  used  as  such  in  thermo-electrochemical  models. 
For  models  that  treat  the  thermodynamics  of  positive  and  negative 
electrode  reactions  separately,  further  experiments  to  measure 
formal  potential  and  dE/dT  of  half-cell  reactions  against  the  stan¬ 
dard  hydrogen  electrode  may  be  necessary.  In  some  cases,  the  full¬ 
cell  thermodynamic  quantities  may  be  used  with  previously  pub¬ 
lished,  standard  half-cell  quantities  to  estimate  the  values  for  the 
other  half-cell  of  a  given  flow  battery  chemistry. 

The  thermodynamic  values  given  here,  specifically  the  partial 
derivative  of  cell  potential  with  respect  to  temperature  (dE/dT),  are 
also  useful  in  the  selection  of  operating  temperatures  for  flow 
battery  systems.  Because  the  equilibrium  potential  of  a  cell  reaction 
is  dependent  on  temperature,  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  to  charge 
the  cell  at  a  temperature  corresponding  to  lower  potential  and 
discharge  the  cell  a  temperature  corresponding  to  higher  potential. 
This  can  result  in  higher  voltage  efficiency  relative  to  that  of  an 
isothermal  system  at  low  or  high  temperature.  Proof-of-concept  of 
improved  voltage  efficiency  with  such  non-isothermal  cycling  was 
given  above  for  the  all-vanadium  redox  flow  battery,  and  the  effect 
was  more  pronounced  at  lower  current  densities.  This  strategy  may 
be  useful  in  scaled-up  flow  battery  systems  to  improve  round-trip 
energy  efficiency,  especially  when  waste  heat  is  available  for 
raising  the  temperature  of  cell  stacks.  The  feasibility  and  benefits  of 
such  an  approach  would  be  highly  dependent  on  the  thermody¬ 
namics,  kinetics,  and  operating  conditions  of  a  specific  flow  battery 
system. 
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